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ABSTRACT 
Youth Eftrpio 

study addresses two^ issues behind the creation of viable work 
experience programs: desiga and implementation. The purpose of the 
study is to help those responsible for organizing ^outh employment 
programs to identify points in program design and implementation 
whereby the quality of the educational experience that participants 
will have can be increased. Five work experience programs provided 
written materials, observations, and interviews used for case studies 
in this report. The study consisted of fout parts: (1) curriculum 
design (the set of learning activities); (2) curriculum principles 
(assessing the design); (3) concepts and behaviors (assessing the 
content); and (4) context for implementation (the art of the 
practical). After examination of data from the five projects in these 
f'dur areas, recommendations were made for improvements in each of 
these areas. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Issues addressed in this paper arc the design and implement at 16n 
of work Gxpcrionco programs. Such progri^ras are intended to be educational 
in the sense of giving participants new knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

The framework used to assess the quality of the programs under con- 
sideratlon is taken from curriculum theory and analysis, whdch is 
concerned about the form and content of educational activities, A 
second concern of program creation ig the influence of the IraplemGntation 
process on the program design. 

yhe Quality of VJork Experience Programs 

As our nation enters the 1980St youth tmemployment and discontent 

i 

J|itb saboollng persist as problems £acing educatora:^ Numerous programs 
a^d recommendations to create school-based work cxperiGnee programs have 
^'t tempted to address these problems. The report of the Panel on Youth (You 
/rro nQition to A d ulthood , 1974) advocated a closer union of school and 
community by creating more opportunities for youth to participate in 
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the life of the community. The Carnegie Report ( Qivinfi Youth a Better 
Chance » 1979, Chapter 5) cited a number of reform proposals calllnR for 
ehorter schooling and more work experiences for youth. The Youth 
Employment Denionstr'atlon Projects Act (1977) encouraged local education 
agencies to place school age, low-income youth in jobs. 

These programs hoped to im'pact upon the future employability of 
youth, to make schooling more relevant and interesting to youth, and 
thereby to ease the transition from school to work, l^ile adult employ- 
ment status is the decisive measurement of program success, such a 
long-term outcome is expensive to document and difficult to assess. 
Other Indicators of program* ef feet iveness are needed for immediate 
evaluations of current and proposed programs to provide federal, 
state, and local policy makers with guidelines for decision making. 

Analytic principles from the curriculum field can serve as one 
source for Indicators of current program effectiveness*. These principles 
of curricular form and content embody both empirical and theoretical 
knowledge of human learning. They can provide criteria for evaluating 
the quality of work experience programs, though they have usually been 
applied to classroom instructional programs. 

In order to analyse such programs for policy purposes, there is a * 
need to assess the quality of the day-to-day activities that youth 
encounter, because it is the cumulative effect of these activities over 
time that offers hope of easing unemployment and reducing inequality. 
Program planners and proposal reviewers could make use of these principles 
to evaluate the probable effectiveness of programs^ in the planning 
stages. As programs are imploraented, these principles can help local 
program personnel make further choices when faced with reality constraints. 

ERIC 



The Promise of Curriculum Analysis ^ • 

The tt^aditional way of plazmlng instructiba is through curriculum 

development, a process that first Includes the st^ittoent of 

i 

objectives? or aims and thcoa logically deduces behaviors and accivit los 
in. accord with the objectivi^s (Tyler, 1949). The traditional product 
of curriculum development is a package»with a teacher's guide and 
materials, that realizes the definition of curriculum as "a structured 
series of intended learning outcomes'* (Johnson, p. 2 , 1977), or "a 
course of study, the content" (Heubner, p. 156, 1976). 

However, in the past ten years or so, critics* in the curriculum field 
have proclaimed that the bent , or persuasion, of the field has drifted 
too far from the practical (Walker, 1975b; Schwab, 1969; Doyle and 
Ponder, 1977 ; Heubner, 1976,; Pinar, 1975). If one assumes that curriculum 
making must adhere to traditional rationality in both its process and 
product, then we have eliminated any^ possibility of viewing work 
experience projects as having a curriculum. If on the other hand we 
allow that program developers act with a logic of a different order, 
that of practical reasoning, when f aced * with .t ime and financial 
constraints, our process and product definitions of curriculum change. 

VJalker (1975a) observed that reliance* on objectives In curriculum 
making proved to be a myth in three curriculum, development projects. 
He found the order and logic of practical reasoning, or deliberation* 
to be operating In its place. Certainly the time constraints, especially 
the short period for a response to a federal request for a proposal, 
as well as the financial conotralnts that often limit or eliminate 
the hiring of curriculum makers and other fTupports, make the art of 
the practical the prime mover In getting 4«7ork experience projects off , 
the ground (cf. Schwab for a discusoion of the practical, 1969). 
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When policy Tuakers and program staff can also use educational 

criteria for making choices about program design, the fate of those 

programs will be responsive to more than the practical constraints 

found in the local environment. Goodlad (1966) defined curriculum ^ 

making as a rational process that entailed a number of decisions made 

by planners at various stages along the way: 

Curriculum as a field of study, then, focuses on what i§ 
involved in selecting, justifying, and arranging these 
learnings (p. 13). 

In effect, the identification and us^ of these principles could bring 
abolit closer coordination of federal, state, and local policy makers in 
organizing and ascertaining the quality of education programs designed 
to address social issues such as unemployment and equal opportunity. 
(Cf. Keppel, 1980, on the need for federal-state collaboration in edu- 
cational policy for the 80s.) 

Cremln Ci973) aotcd the importance o£ extending the def luitlaii^ of 
currieula to programs planned beyond the auspices q£ a. limited group: of 
professional's, acknowledging that in our pluralistic society impy 
groups and institutions contribute to learning: 

Finally, we would be forced to recognize that in a pluralistic 
sOcietly marked by a pluralistic education, it becomes a matter 
of the most urgent public concern to look at all these curricula^ 
in their various interrelations and to raise insistent questions 
of def inlt ion , scope , and pr iorlty (p. 220) . 

The iiQplioations o£ such arguments moan that the field o^currlculum 
must take account o£ a wide range of learning programs being planned 
and implemented by people other' than curricolusi developers, and under 
coadltlGrts exporlcnalng time and financial llniltat:i«ns. Extending the 
notion of curriculum to this range of programs requires a definition of 
curriculum that captures the day-to-day activities of youth. 
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W ork Experience Curriculum: A T)e( Inlt ion ^ 

A work «tpsxlenee^ curriculum for this paper l9 def Itl^d as a set of 

learning activities centered around, the work ei^perience. Part of the 

task of this study Is to generate activity categories that describe 

what youth do in the programs. This definition acknowledges foremost 

that the activities should have som^ relationship to learning. Wirtz 

(1975) emphasized that the learning should have an application beyond 

particular job tasks, to life in general: 

An education-work policy is not one that misconceives of \ 

education as having for its purpose the preparation of 

people for work. Rather it includes this purpose as part 

of education's function of preparing' people for life, of 

which v^ork is one part; it takes full account of learning 

as a human value in itself (p. 3). 

Hamilton (19j50) suggeste<^ that certain programmatic dimensions could help 
assure that such learning takes place: 

The need to supplement activity with reflection in order to 
enhance its educational value is perhaps the most firmly 
grounded asperti^n that can be made about experiential 
learning, an id^a rooted In Dewey's theory and supported 
by; the research, of Coleman and hUs colleagues (p. 184). ^ 

This importance of a reflective element suggests that we look at struc- 
tures within the programs where reflection on work eKperience might ta|je 
place. 

These recent discussions regarding work eKperiencG programs echo 
the concerns expressed in the Dewey-Snedden debate about the place of 
work experience in schooling, the types of possible learnings, and the 
target group. This debate on vocational education appeared in the New 
"Republic in 1914-1915 (reprinted in Curriculum Inquiry, 1977). Dewey 
objected to the pooaible tracking and thereby inherently limiting Influenceo 
to vjhich early technical training m^ght lead (p. 38). 



Although the &€opo o£ work c^xperlcnao here ex^miiiicd dops not tncltxAe 
vocational edtieatlon programs per se, the Issues of equal oppor^^imity 

V 

and the quality o£ learuiog from employment trailing resurface In the 
progrm desi^. Only hy atteniion to the set of learning activities * 
WaiLay^ through work eKpei?<ence programs, can we be aas.ured that such 
programs provide opportunities for learning. 



The Youtk EiJ^ployment Demonstration Projcets Aet bcoame li^w on 



August 5, 19?7. This act amended the 1973 Coinprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) 00 as to provide an expanded effort for miderstandin'g 
the youth unemployment problems and to create employment prograroa for 
low-Income youth. 

One part of the Aet«, the Youth Etijploymcut Training ProgfOT <YETP) , 
focused on the importance of the ^ehool^to^ork trmisitlan by requilj.ng 
that the prograias be linked to the cdueational lastitutions In their 
community. In Fiscal Year 1979 the Department of Labor set aside 
approximately $15 million from the Secretary's YETP discretionary fe<)nies 
for Enemplary In-School Demonstration Projects. To administer these 
projects, the DeparCment of Labor and five foundations set ^p a non- 
profit organization named Youthwork, Inc. Youthwork selected forty-, 
eight demonstration project^] through a competitive process and added 
an additional fifteen non-competitive projects in Fiscal Year 1980. 

To construct a cross-site analysis of policy ismu»s using quali- 
tative data collection strategies, Youthwork, Inc., contracted a research 
group at Cornell University. The group, called the Youthwork National 



• Policy Study, had observers at sites across the country^ collecting data 
relevant^ to key policy issues selected for study. 'A secondary analysis ' 
of data frora^five projects serves as the basis for this study on the design 
and implementation of work experience programs. ^ 

The on-site observers at each of the five sites proviHed (data to 
the Youthwork National Policy Study from multiple sources. This strategy 
conlstituted a triangulation of data from interviews, participant obser- 
vation, and printed reports and materials (cf. Denzin, 1970). The varying 
sources and types of information g'at^ering facilitated a clearer understanding 
to emerge of the process of implementing the programs. 

The on-site observers were residents of the communities within which 
the projects operated. They recorded field notes describing visits to 
the project bases and work sites. These notes reported activities such 
as staff training sessions, classroom instruction, as well as job-related 
duties performed by youth and responses of staff members to requests ^ < 

of students or teachers. These observations were essential to understanding 
the development of the curriqular structure and content as it was. imple- 
mented. The data proved especially important as four of the five sites 
did not have printed jiackages explaining their curriculum. 

The interviews with youth by the on-site observers provided a rich 
data source about their perceptions of the work experience project. Inter- 
views conducted in the spring of 1979 followed an interview schedule 
developed at Cornell to ascertain youth perceptions of their involvement 
in the project. Informal interviews conducted during site visits 
provided data that "supplemented observations • Observers also interviewed 
.project personnel involved in project "implementafiion at various levels. 
Their descriptions about what they did and why they made certain choices 
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provide* insights in understanding the curriculum-making process. Work , 
site supervisors added another perspective that helped shape a more com- 
plete picture of program activities. Interviews with these participants, 
fulfilled an aim of the qualitative research method assuring that the emic 
perspective *^s included in field notes* (Pelto, 1970). A crucial element 
in comprehending the evolution of the work experience projects was not 
only knowing observations and the perceptions •f the observers , but also 
those of the participants. 

The on-site obseirvers forwarded copies of relevant printed materials 
about the projects, such as monthly reports submitted tol^Youthwork^ 
evaluation reports, announcements, newspaper clippings, and the like. " 
Site 1 provided a copy of the work experience teacher's manual that 
wais produced after the first year of the project. This manual served as 
a valuable document for this study, as it put together the pieces of 
curriculum suggeated from obseirvations/and intervj.ews that the on-site 
observer had reported in field notes throughout tlit year. One other site 
developed materials for 'a curriculum, but they were not used with woxk 
experience students. Reasons for this choice by program staff are di^^ 
cussed ia the implementation section. ^ , 

The data collected from Site 1 provide the central case study 
material for this study on cui^riculum at work experience sites. Data 
from the remain^ttig four sites served to modify or underline' the framework 
generated by Site 1. There were two reasons for this choice. First, 
data from Site 1 were more complete and comprehensive than from the 
other sit€[S. Second^ the purpose of this study is to articulate principles 
-from the fieldiof curriculum that identi|y important elements for learning 
within a work experience program, rather than to write a comparative 
case study. j[ 4 
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glte Characteristics ^ 

The characteristics of the five projects varied considerably. Site 
1 was operated by a non-profit career gu^^ance advocacy organization 
tliat had been working with the school district for seven years previous 
to the federal project. The project built upon links already established 
with principals and teachers in five high schools during Fiscal Year (FY) 
79 and in four during FY 80. A career team employed by the parent 
project was based at each of the high schools and implemented the work 
experience component of the project to 100 students the first year and 
to between 65 and 85 the second year. In addition, the career team had 
responsibilities for other project components such as operating the career 
center and helping high school teachers deliver career information to 
their classes. ^ , . 

Site/ 2 brought together an urban board of education and a community 
college in an effort to have college students counsel high school students 
during their time with the work experience program. Both bureaucracies 
in this consortium hired project coordinators to organize and manage 
program operations, but actual approval for implementation had to be 



granted by tHe consortium. The project placed 9(J^ students in primarily 
public-sector work experience sites. 

Site 3 was operated by a consortium of three rural school districts. 
Two high school principals organized placements in the private sector 
for under 90 youth. 

Site 4 expanded career services and public sector [Placements already 
in existence from two to four high schools. The program was operated by 
a consortium of school districts in an urban area. 

Site 5 was operated by a non-profit native American organization 
in a rural area. It was the only project located at a training center 
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rather than at the high school. The project hired staff to design and 
deliver services to ajpproximately 60 youth. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION /. . 

This study proposes a framework for creatitig viable work experience 
programs. Part one identifies a set of learning activities used in -the 
curriculum design for work experience programsl Part two assesses the 
program design by developing principles for curricular analysis. Part 
three assesses the concepts and behaviors learned through such activities. 
Part four describes key elements in implementation 

that influence choices in program design. The sum total of this effort 
is to present a coherent and concise framework for the assessment of 
the quality of work experience programs as influenced by program design 
and implementatidn. 

I, Curriculum Design: The Set; o^ LeaminR Activities 

This section categorizes the learning activities included in the five 
work experience projects serving as case studies for this report. Detailed 
descriptions of the events within each category . suggest 'the importance 
.of the interrelationships of the activities. ' / 

Students spent time in as many as five different typi!« uf qprfegram 
activities. These were; job-seeking skills, job-placement, work experience, 
coping skills, and task skills. These categorifes were generated by a 
review of curricular materials from Site 1 and from observations and 
interviews describing the day-to-day activities of youth in all five 
projects. Table 1 summarizes activities consistently offered at each 
site for youth in their program. 
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TABLE 1 



ACTIVITIES IN WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 
AT FIVE SITES 

Job-Seeking Job Work Coping Task 

Skills Placement Experience Skills Skills 



X 



Site 1 X 
Site 2 ^ XX 

Site 3 XX 



Site A X 
Site 5 



X 



X 



Job ^Seekl ttg SklllS g Three sites offered training in job-seeking skills. 
Training at two sites involved classroom sessions on items such as 
interviewinrg, writing a resume, and completing an application. The career 
team at one site spent three half-days on thi$ activity, using materials 
developed by the work experience coordinator. Staff at another site pro- 
vided assistance if requested. 

3phlBMcmtn% : All five sites placed youth in/jobs. The degree of 
attention paid to individual needs of students in the placement process 
determined two styles of placement: broker and counselor. 

Three sites were brokering agencies, matching students with private 
or public sector jobs already identified "by a job developerr eraplo3nnent 
computer, or personal contacts. Placement servi^ces provided by the other 
two sites were more extensive and time consuming. Staff spent ^more^ time 

trying to find placements compatible with the expectations ,and interests 

i 

of the students] as well as occasionally figuring out transportation 

15 
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schedules and securing contracts with the employer . One on-site observer . 

recorded this brief Interchange with a job developer who worked with 

project teams In three high schools: 

As I walked toward the new career center In the auditorium 
at the high school, I met the job developer. She said that 
since I had last seen her: "I have developed 22 jobs In seven 
working days." 

» 

The on-site observer asked: "What happened?" The job developer 
responded: "Well, the interest areas of the kids were very 
different^ from the ones we already had developed. Out of the 
30 jobs I had developed I could only use 14." I asked: "What ^ 
were these Interest areas?" She said: "Oh, cosmetology and 
seamstresses. " 

The on-site observed asked: "Must these all be In the public 
sector?" The job developer responded: "Yes, can you imagine 
.trying to get a cosmetologist Into a public sector job?" I 
said: "l^mat did you do?" She said: "Finally I got them with 
the state opera company." She said that the youth would get to 
go to the capltol and apply makeup on some of the cast members. 

At this slte% placing youth In public-sector jobs that matched their 
interest's was accorded q high Importance. This was evidenced by the 
behavior o£ the job developer during the placement pfocess, and her creative 
solution to-locating public-sector placements for cosmetology in the state 
opera company. The three sites that of fered* brokering services were not 

r- 

sufficlently staffed to provide this degree of responsi^e^iess in placements. 

Koi^jL.^^&^MMfiJ^A The work experience activities lnvol\^d regular 
• ■ * 

work at a job placement after school hours. Work f^ctivities were site 
dependent. On(k sitq paid students to work 80 hours over*a two-month * r 
period. Jliese ♦placements were in the Rublli^ sector and provided a wide 
range of activities for the youth. Table 2 Qummarizes the job titles 
and employers used during one two-month cycle. The teacher/counselors at 
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TABLE 2 



/ 



WORK EXPERIENCE JOB TYPES AND /EMPLOYERS AT SITE 1 



FEBRUARY-MARQii 1979 



JOB TYPE 
clerk and/or typist 

childcare ^ide 
guidance trainee 
probation aide 



/ 



inspector aide: plans, /^ign 

/ 

production trainee: ^dio, 
television 



pha'rmacy and supply l^ide 
secretary trainee 

. ft 

office aide 

recreation traine.e: 
ccmnselor, leader 

library aide trainee 

trainee: auto service 
attendant , d^.spatch 

bindery assistant 

health aide 

tralAee: production, vending 

therapy aide: physical,, 
occupational, radiation 

connnunity service aide 

administrative aide trainee 

geifteral admissions trained^ 



EJ^tPLOYER 

YMCA, city (police, employment, safety, 
/ prosecutor, data control) 

day care center, university pre-school 

project 

'-'^stice department 

city (safety) 

university ra,dio station 

hospital 
city (safety) 

neighborhood 'center, university' 
YMCA 

neighborhood center, high school, pharmacy 
university garage 

university 
health center 



university food service 

> 

health sciences center, hospital 

March of Dimes 
U.S.' Attorney 
art- museum 
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this site placed fifty students in work experiences during two cycles 
of the project's first year, and they placed approximately 35 students 
during the two cycles of the project's second year. « 

Cofilng Sklllg ; Two sites offered classroom sessions on coping skills 
concurrent with the students' time in the work experience. The activities 
included in these sessions were similar to those identified by Walther 
(1976): 

Coping skills are defined here as those competencies which 
permit the individual to function within formal or informal 
social groups. Included are developing and executing plans, 
working with others, controlling impulses, processing and 
interpreting information, communicating, prbblem solving, 
and working within an authority structure (p. 65). 

One site developed ten weekly sessions, each an hour in lengthy during 
the two-month work experience. Filmstrips, discussions, and role playing ^ 
focused on the following topics: first-day work experiences; 
work and life styles; understanding 

► * ... 

deductions on a paycheck* and managing a savings and checking account; 

and communication skills. In session 2 students saw, for example,- 

three filmstrips ("The Factory Worker," "The Construction Worker," and 

"The T.V. Repairihan") that showed workers at their jobs talking about 

why they chose their jobs. It was not important that the otud<pto ^ 

remember why the workers chose their jobs. Rather, their coMrj^nts served 

as a point of departure for the students to explore th^r pwn ambitions 

and expectations about work. , 

th^ on-site observer recorded notes during session three 

s 

where the teacher/counselor talked about the pay qheck stubs: 



2 
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She began talking about the deductions from their pay checks 

and passed out? a Xerox copy of a check stub. She asked 

the question: "Have you ever lo^ed at your pay check stubs?" 

One gltl said she had not been paid yet,, and there was muffled 
laughter from the others. Neither she nor the boy next to her 
had been paid yet. 

Another boy nodded and said: "Yes. I have looked at it." 

Then the teacher posed the question: "VThat is tak^n out?" " ^ 

A girl said: "PICA". The teacher said: "Yes, what does 

that mean?" And a girl responded: "Social Security". 

The teacher said: "l^at is that for?" One bo^ said: "For 

old age. . ike when you do not have a job anymore." . , 

And the teacher explained a little more about the procedure 
and gave a personal example of her paystub deductions. She 
said that when she first came to the high school, they had 
taken out two times as much PICA as they were supposed to. 
She got a refund a little later because there was some con- 
' fusion about getting on the payroll late. 

She asked the question: "\fliat other kinds of things are taken « 
out?" And students responded: "Medical. .. insurance. .. " 

The teacher elaborated on these ahd also mentioned savings, 

union dues, and then mentioned another personal example of 

how different employers cite benefits that- they contribute ^ , 

as one of their competitiye bargaining opportunities [students] 

might look at the ones that provided ^he best benefits, "^he 

used an. example of an interview at one school where the 

employer had emphasized their benefit package. 

The half -hour lesson continued \^;ith the teacher asking what the students did 

s 

with their^hecks and tlTen follov;ed with possibilities saving and 
checking accounts. The session also put the teacher into contact with 
the students so as to give feedback about their work experience. 

In session eight, students saw a f ilm^trip^depicting a secretary 
arguing with her boss. about performing duties she felt were not her 
responsibilities (description from the teacher's manual). After the , 
filmntrip, students were asked ^to consider how they would handle the 
f^ituiition. Including* alternative behaviors. The activity was one of 
the problem-solving exercises outlined In the teacher's manual. . 

/■ . ■ • 
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Observatlons show that the teachers followed these eKerclses, adding 
queetlons like "Does this come up at work?*' 

Task Skills ![ One site emphasized that students receive instruction 
from the work site .supervisor in joh-related skills, that is, task skills 
(Walther, 1976). The project contracted out-of -school training in specific 
vocational skills at business sites, reimbursing employeVs for their time 
with the students. Training sites included a newspaper office, a hospital, 
a car repair garage, and a discount store. Project staff hoped that 
after the training ended, students would be employable in the skills 
learned at the job site. 
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II, Curriculum Principles; Assessing the Design 

This section demonstrates that Dewey's (1938), principles of continuity 
and interaction argue In favor of attention to the set of activities when 
developing work experience 'programs , if these programs are genuinely 
concerned about learning. 

The question of the value for the learner of the set of activities 

already Identified can <)e addressed by principles suggested by educators 

in the field of curriculum, Jackson (1973) noted that experiences related . 

to schooling should be more than ''intrinsically worthwhile** or **8lmply * 

enjoyable**. Instead, he emphasized, Dewey *8 principles of continuity 

and interaction offer useful indicators of judging the extent to which 

an experience becomes a learning experience. Jackson wrote: 

From an educational viewpoint, the potential value of any 
experience is gauged by the answero to two questions: Are 
participants prepared to make the most of it? l^ere does 
the experience lead in a developmental sense? As ©orae 
readers will recognize, these questions contain, in disguise, 
Dewey *8 two principles of interaction and continuity, which 
he 'Of fered as criteria to discriminate between educative 
and miseducative experience. **The principle of interaction,** 
he explains, **makes it clear that failure of adaptation of 
material to needs and capabilities of individuals may cause 
an experience to be noneducatlve quite as much as failure 
of thd individual to adapt himself to the material** (Dewey, 
1963, pp 46-47). He continues, **The principal of continuity • 
(in its educational application means, nevertheless, that the 
future has to be taken into account at every stage of the 
educational process'* (p. 47, in Jackson p. 58). 

These principles are particularly helpful when understanding work experience 
programs, as youth spend most of their work experience program time in 
their Job placement. 

Thjt Vtlniipl^^^^^ : An activity that sites developed to 

f 

assure some degree of interaction between the learner and the work 
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experience was the job placement procedure. Aa Indicated, the five sites 
all tried to some degree to encourage student^raotlvat ion to participate 

\ ■ \ 

by locating a placement close to each student's interests. NsJ[inj^ and 
method spent on this activity varied, as seen in three sites using a 
brokering role and two sites using a counseling role. 

One brokering site had lists of jobs available in large private 
sector corporations. The goodness of fit between the student interests 
and the work opportunity did not appear to be a key vari^able in the job 
placement, but rather students were informed of employment opportunities 
available. This site also placed several hundred students, whereas the 
other sites placed under 100 students each year. The considerably 
large numbers of students served, as well as the emphaolo in this project 
on Job placement s, may explain the low prlQrit;^ placed on Interaction 
with the learner. 

The following notes by the on-site observer at a site where inter- 
action was emphasized describes one student ^ s feelings about being 
placed in an area of her Interest: 

The on-site observer a^ked: "I am interested to know what 
kind of work you did.** 

S^e said she had done cleirical work at the police department. 
She had bapn filing reports and dtie sold that the job was 
boring, but that she did learn about s^me program^ She was 
really interested in law enforcement, but before she went 
into the prWram, she did not know what aspect of law 
enforcement she wanted to be in. She ^aid that now she knows 



for sure that she does not want to be 
but that she really was interested in 



in clerical parts of it , 
being an officer. 



On-site observer: "What is your opinion about this program?* 
The student: "It was r(mlly good. It got uo jobs like we 
wanted to have. They miglit not have 'been Just exactly lik/2 
what we wanted. But it was in a field that helped us got a 
look at what else was going on arounil." 



ij ^- 
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The student said ?£tiat she had been involved in thre^other 
job programs. Th^ observer asked: ''Could you compare this 
program with those otfter ones?" She said: ''Well, the other 
ones were just something to do in the summer. We were just 
placed there and we were paid. In this one we got to choose/' 



fllg^glttclple of Continuity ; The principle of con4:inuity asks that * ' . 
educators look at how one learning activity leads to another"^ How do 
the various activities promote learning by logically developing or 
strengthening wHat has been previously learned? When viewing the. work 

I 

experience programs, the Job-seeking skills and placement services all 

helped secure the student^ a placement at a work iSite. Three sites 

designed programmatic structures that formally encouraged growth while 

at the worksite. Two sites used activities previously described as 

coping skills while one site used task skills. 

The teacher's manual for Site 1 usOd the student's work GKperiGncG 

as the content for session 1 on "coping skills." Students talked about 

r ^ » 

what their work entailed and what they observed their c611eagues doing, and they 

shared their feelings about their experience and what they h^ed to 

learn. The primary criteria for seli?c^ing this focus appeared to" be 

both the direct manner of addressing an intended learning outcome (ILO), 

as well as the benefits to be gained by tapping the new GHperiGnces of 

the students. The ILO to increase student awareness of careero, work 

roles and jobs was directly served by the student oral reports about 

what they did and observed at their jobs, both on a cognitive and 

affective level. Valuing was developed as well, as students were asked 

> 

how they Pl?lt about what they did. They were encouraged to keep track 

I 

of their reactions in a daily work log. Such procedures assisted the 



youth to conceptualize their experience, become more sensitized to what 

was happening to them every day, and to internalize their own values about 

work — in sum, making the relationship between the actual wor,k experience 

and coping skills sessions particularly valid. 

The continuity between these two activities was also appropriate 

^because it was feasible.' It enabled the teachers to learn how their * 

« 

students^ perceived the world of wdrk around them andv^enabled teachers 
to assess the^ conceptual and affective competencies of their students 
through the discussion. This choice of focus made an economical use of 
time by allowing students to reflect on their experiences and deepening 

their understandings of experiences at their work placement not necessarily 

*) 

assimilated. 

Continuity between the work experience and coping skills activities , 
was limited to this session. Othe^ sessions introduced new material for 
student discussions and role playing. Coi^j^quently , concepts and 
behaviors were introduced in a new context, potentially unfamiliar 
to the student. ' For example, session 2 on "Why do people work?" introduced 
three filmstrips about three workers. Students discussed the fllmstrips 
and what they learned from them. The choice of focus was primarily to 
increase learning of the JLOs, particularly knowledge of the relationships 
between the economy of work and life styles, as well as to internalize 
values about what type of work might^be more satisfying than another. 
The fUmstrip could have also expressed certain points of view not 
arising from student observations at the worksites. Consequently, this 
focus made an economical use* of time for broadening the discussion and 
also was a convenient, j^et controlled way to increase < substantive input 
after session 1. - 
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Another strategy might have been to send students into the field . 
aftei^ session 1 with vquestions for tneir colleagues (and then have 
"them share the responses in sessioft 2. Such a strategy would put a 

« 

high priority on student interest, motivation, and responsibility as 
ojjj^ed to teacher conttol^. Such a strategy would also strengthen the 
continuity betVe^ the work experience and the classroom sessions. This 
continuity between program parts .would also introduce a necessary ele- 
ment for assimilating the day-to-day experiences at the work site and 
for making sense of these experiences. That element is reflection , 
'Mother mechanism th§t contributes to interaction between the learner and 
the activity. 

A final programmatic mechanism that facilitated learning by assuring 
both 'continuity and interaction for the youth was the work site supervisor ^ 
Throughout the field ^notes for the five sites the importance of this* role 
for learning continued to surfa:ce. The supervisor was usually in S 
daily contafi4 with the students and could know if their interests were 
waning or ch^ging, if they were puzzled or troubled about a particular 
event, or- if their activities at the site needed to be altered or modified 
to bring about more satisfaction. The supervisor assumed the role of 
teacher, leading the student through the experiences. Project staff at 
the project home bases sometimes also served in this capacity in a 
different way. They were physically removed from daily activities at ^ 
the worksite and therefore could not be' in touch with the youth as they 
reacted to daily occurrences , but they often served as supports and 
counselors when opportunities arose. 
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A Short Aside: Visits to Two Day Care" Centers* ; One on-site 



observer recorded these observations during visits made the sam^ day 

to two day care centers: 

Although an appointment had been made with the director of 
the day care center she had apprently forgotten about the 
appointment and Indicated that she was pressed for time. 
Nevertheless, she did "sit quiet" for our interview which, 
undet the cltcumstances , was certainly not prolonged. While 
she seemed tense, the projects job developer Indicated that 
this was normal. The program staff have had some problems 
with the director with respect to obtaining time sheets and 
reports on students. She apparently does not feel that she 
has time for such activities. One would gather that secre-, 
tarial or clerical help is not available In abundance. She 
did indicate that the school funding had been reduced and 
that the availability of five students was tremendous help 
to the school. In fact, she hopes to get other students from 
the program- to work at the school. 

m 

In spite of- whatever circumstances that seem to trouble her, 
she had a lot of nice things' to say about the students. She 
felt that they were interested in the school and Its work, 
they did their assignments without fail, and they worked with 
the school staff without any problems. She indicated that 
the staff often discussed their work with the students. In 
staff "meetings" and in informal discussions. While she 
indicated that the students were almost always on time, the 
two students who were supposed to be at the school at 2 p.m. 
had not shown up the the time the OSO (on-slt^ observer) left 
the school (nearly 2:30). However, she did not seem sure 
which students or how many were to be at the school at 2 
(or thereabouts), she did not know which high^schools 'they 
came from, but shfe did invite the OSO to wait '^f or the students 
in a rather uncompromising waiting room. She did Indicate 
that she would be glad to have the OSO return to the school 
at another time to observe the students and to visit In the 
classes in which they worked. 

(Observent comment: From the director's reactions, one would 
wonder .whether this school represented the best training and 
learning situation for the students. She spoke of the students 
in glowing terms and, with a semicolon, indicated that she 
was so short-handed that almost any kind of assistance was very 
Important.) 

The second day care center represented an entirely different 
picture. Ms. Jones, the director, was delighted to see the OSO, 
to talk about the children in the school, what the school was 
doing, how the high school students were making out, etc. She 
is proud of the school and the purpose it is serving. There 

*A11 persons identified In the protocols have pseudonyms. 



are 9 teachera and 4 teacher aides at the school in addition 
to one "urban aide", the kitchen staff. Janitors, a bookkeeper 
and assistant bookkeeper, etc. She insists that all teachers 
(regular and assistant) be enrolled in some post-secondary 
program or some other kind of training-related program.* 

There are two students assigned to the^ school, Mark and Andrew* 
both from the same high school, a vocational high school. In 
the director's opinion, Mark is "tertific". He loves to .work 
with the children, he learns rapidly and he is interested in 
learning and in being helpful. 

On the other hand, Andrew is primarily interested in work where 
he can use his hands — like electrical or woodwork. When he first 
came to the school he seemed depressed and^^ored (in fact, told 
the director that he was bored). He had difficulties in becoming 
involved with the children. While Andrew runs a poor second to 
Mark, there have been many imporvements. Andrew does participate 
and he seems more interested in the center's work with children. 
In spite of his lack of interest, Andrew has been working at the 
school since November 30. He is usually dti time but not on the 
day the OSO visited. According to the-.director he does not 
usually call in when he is going to be absent. She would like 
to have ^ student who is more interested in workjbig with 
childreilVsbut on the other hand, she is pleased with the progress 
that Andre\\has made. She feels that more attention should be 
given to thehlgh school students' interests and aptitudes in 
their work assignments. Still she takes some pride in the progress 
that Andrew has made and thinks that this is important in his \ 
growth and development » 

It develops that some other work sites may be available in the 
near future that will provide Andrew with the kind of work in 
which he is interested. An effort will be made to transfer 
Andrew to tHe new Job site, if he is interested in changing. 
This new site, a hospital, will have a nbmber^ of jobs where 
Andrew could "use his hands" in work more suited to his present 
interests. 

The director feels that both the youth have learned a number of 
transf errable skills, e.g., how bo accept criticism, how to 
approach teachers, how to work with children and with adults, 
and how to deal with new and different siltuations. In addition, 
she feels that it is helpful for the youths to see how one works o 
with children and assists them in their development. 

The director is obviously a good teacher and a good supervisor. 
While busy, she participated in our intexryiew, even with one or 
two interruptions, graciously with obviou4 pleasure. 




This observation illustrates that the supervisor's role as teachejt 
is important for the learning ^of the student. A good teacher has several 
qualities that can be identified from these field notes. . 

1. The work site supervisor makes sure that the student is 
not overwhelmed by the work sites' administrative problems .| 

2. The work site supervisor provides opportunities for / 
reflection about day-to-day activities at the work site, j 
This takes the form of counseling sessions, informal talks^ 
with other staff members, or problem solving opportunities. 

3. The work site supervisor provides opportunities for changes 
in activities and increased responsibility. j 

4. The work site supervisor facilitates a change in worksit^ 
placement if it does not fulfill the needs and interests/ 

' of the student . ' 



Styaiar ytv' The principles of continuity and interaction wer^ introduced 

^ / 
as a way of assessing the curriculum design contained in the se^t of 

learning activities of a work experience program. 

Interaction meant that the program ^elated to the educational needs 
of the learner. Several mechanisms enhanced opportunities for interaction: 
(1) a careful placement that suited the interests of the learner; (2) oppor- 
tunities for reflection during the work experience; (3) teacher/counselors • 
and work site supervisors .who interact freqi^ntly with the student. 

Continuity meant th^t the program paid attention ta leading one 
learning activity to another and integrating the activities into a 
whole. The job-seeking skills and placement activities naturally led 
to locating a work placement. The coping skills activity could serve 
as a rich resource for designing programmatic opporttmltles for reflection 
on the work experience. 
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1 11 r C<mt^ptB m AssessiilE the Content 

The concepts and the behaviors that the participants are expected to 
ieam in ^he five work experience programs examined here have not been 
clearly and explicitly stated.' In order to understand these programs 
as learning experiences, attention must be given to the concep'ts and 
behaviors that learners are expected to develop . A detailed analysis 
of a teacher's manual developed and used at one site gives a picture of 
the concepts and behaviorfe that work* experience programs might foster. 

Gmtc<ytt y Table 3 lists concepts inferred from that curriculum 
guide. Those concepts were not explicitly identified in the <;urriculum. 
One set of concepts focused on. the economy, including Information about 
banking, earnings, and lifestyles. Self -awareness was another focus 
area, subsuming the concepts of self-presentation, personal neiads, and 
personal abilities. A third group of concepts was categorized as human 
relations. This included information about clarifying expectations, ] 
communication, and self-assertion. The fourth set of concepts related . 
to the workplace, e.g., information about job clusters, responsibilities, 
contracts, and the job search. 

The concepts are reasonable to teach as context and content for a 
work experience^ program. They reoccur idLthin the set of learning 
activities. This is consistent with the notion of continuity. For 
example, self-awareness appears in all four stages of tha curriculum 
sequence. The learner first formally encounters the concept in "job- 
seeking skills" when learning to interview. The learner has an opportunity 
to apply the concept during actual "job placement'" interviews and 
during the "work eKperiencc." Finnlly, the concept if? reintroduced 
during three "coping skills" sessions. 

3^ 
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IBLE 3 

CONCEPTS INFERRED FRON^^ WORK EXPERIMCE CURRICULUM 



Economy , 

1. Banking 

a. Saving 

b. Checking 



Self -Awareness 

1^ Self -Presentation 
a • Image 
b. Appearance 



Human Relations 

1. Clarifying Expectations 

a. Employer 

b. Colleagues 

c. Supervisor 



Workplace 



Job Clusters 

a. Range 

b. Differences 



2. Actual Earnings 

a. Paycheck 

b. Deductions 

c. Time Worked 

d. Expenses 



Personal Needs 

a. Activity 
Preferences 

b. Lifestyle 



Communication 

a. Reporting, 
Interviewing 

b. Questions 

c. Negotiation 



Responsibilities 
in Roles 

a. Roles 

b. Responsibilities 

c. Requirements 



Job Search 

a. Self -present at ion 

b. Personal Information 

c. Employer Expectations 



Lifestyle 
a. Relationship 
to Eaminga 



Personal Abilities 

a. Competencies 

b. Potential 
Development 



Self-assertion 
a. Confronting 

Authority 

Expressing Needs 



Contracts 

a. Negotiation 

b. Setting 
Expectations 

c. Completion 
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However, all the concepts remain at a fairly elementary level, and 
the repetition of concepts does not appear to build in an increasingly 
complex manner. That concepts within the curriculum are not consistently 
developed and expanded upon sequentially within or between the set of 
activities Indicates that the principle .of continuity here received 
little attention in the currl^Mlum design. Ojie could infer that this 
Indicates an Inadequate application of the principle of continuity. 

If work experience programs are to extend the domain of education 
into the workplace, then staff must give active consideration t.o the 
concepts to be learned. Attention to the starting point of the students 
and their interests can enhance interaction betj^een the learner and the 
concepts to be learned. The principle of continuity would require 
choices on the part of staff about program design for the particular 
learning activities, as well as choices about which concepts to be 
developed or emphasized. It is Interesting to note that the concepts 
identified at this site did not include "initiative," "creativity," 
"responsibility," "cooperation," or "sharing." Their absence makes it 
more obvious that concepts are an integral part of the content, even 
if not explicitly intended. 

Further, if work experience prograilas are to encourage learning, and 
by extension, equal opportunity \ot all youth, then efforts need to 
assure that programs have the potential to promote conceptual growth. 
Otherwise, the programs become another lower level tracking mechanism 
teaching rote behaviors at best. 

Cognitive and Affective Behaviors; The following analysis of 
behaviors is also based upon the curriculum manual used at one site. 
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The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , which is widely used by curriculum 
developers, will be used to identify the levels of cognitive and affective 
beha^iprs, as inferred to be intended learnings from the work experience 

> \ 

curriculum. The levels of cognitive learning identified by Bloom 
et^ al . (1956) are, beginning with the lowest level, (1) knowledge, 
(2) comprehension, (3) application, (A) analysis, (5) synthesis, and 
(6) evaluation* 

The authors order a wide range of learning hierarchically and 

designate each with numbers along this scale. For example. Bloom 

defines comprehension as follows: 

That is, when students are confronted with a communication, 
they are expected to know what is being communicated and to 
be able to make some use of the material or idea contained 
in it. 

In ascending order ^thin the comprehension category ar^c 2«JL translatioi^, 
2.2 Interpret at Ion , and ^ 2 • 3 ext rapola[t ion . 

The following analysis of the set of leanilng actlvitlCB deuKroit rates 
to what extent the development of comprehension behaviors were encourage^^ 
The many job-seeking personnel forms involved (2.1) translation skills, 
knowing what information goes into which questions, and what certain 
symbols or categories mean. One coping skills activity emphasized 

(2.2) interpretation skills, mainly ''the ability to interpret various 
types of social data,*' recognizing conflict with interactions, and 
figuring out the ifieaning of^it, granted this is done 

within thG constructs of feelings of self and the other. 

(2.3) Extrapolation existed as a general but vague goal of several 
coping okills activities and ultimately of the whole program* 
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Ultimately, youth may know how to formulate conclusions about the 
types of work available (2.1), why people work in certain jobs (2.2), 



and come to some sort of conclusion about themselves and work (2.3). 
However, these steps from one stage of reasoning to another are very 
involved and certainly are not developed systematically within each 
training session. The most striking result of an analysis <Jf intended 



Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia (1964) have produced a similar taxonomy 
for the affective domain. These levels are: (1) receiving, (2) 



a value or value complex. The receiving and responding levels of the 
affective domaift are prominent in the curriculum, or set of learning 
activities. In particular, the learner develops skillo within the lower 
levels of these two domains. 

For example, the job-seeking skills activities emphasized that the 
"learner be sensitized to th/B existence of certain phenomena and stimuli", 
such as (1.1) awareness of feelings of others, and (1.3) eontrolled 
or selected attention, such as remembering names. These activities also emph 
sized (2.0) responding to stimuli, most likely occur in the (2.1) obedience o 

compliance levels. However, when the students choose a job and go 
through the actual interview, there is some capacity for a voluntary 
act, tl@. putting these actions into the (2.2) willingness to respond 
level. The (2.3) satisfaction in responses could accompany their 
behaviors in the program at the sessions and at the apprenticeships. 

Ultimately, the program tries to Incorporate a realistic sense of the 
work in the world today, of the value of work, and to integrate it into 



cognitive learning is the concentration on lower 




responding, (3) valuing, (4) organization, and (5) characterization by 



the value systems of the youth. The program provides some beginning steps 

L 

in that direction, but it would be mere speculation to analyze the 
affective levels achieved in (3) valuing, (4) organization, and (5) 
characterization by a value. 

SvmimtS t / Analysis of the curriculum content contained in a 
package describing the set of learning activities suggests the 
concepts intended to be learned. These include: (1) economy, (2) 
self -awareness, (3) human relations, and (4) work pjace. The concepts 
remained at a fairly elementary level and were inferred from the 
curriculum rather than explicitly discussed. That the concepts were 
not systematically developed throughout to learning activities indicates 
an inadequate application of the principle of continuity. Likewise, 
an analysis of cognitive and affective behaviors inferred from the ^ 
curriculum using the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives revealed an 
unsystematic treatment of lower level skills. Attention to the principles 
of continuity and interaction when designing the curricular concepts and 
behaviors would help staff assure an equal educational opportunity for 
the students. 
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IV. Context for Implementation; The Art of the Practical 

The context within vhich the work experience curriculum at five 
sites occurred clearly affects the implementation. Johnson (1977) 
categorizes the accommodations necessary to a project's implementation 
as organizational, temporal, personal, and cultural. Table 4 outlines 
these accommodations for the curricular context that surfaced from 
plans, observations, and interviews recorded during implqiaeatation at the 
five sites. The types of accommodations necessary were both explicitly 
and implicitly stated with the data. For example, one currlcii!lfam%! 
mantial addressed some organizational and temporal accommodations necessary 
to one project's lmplementatiot(. The personal and cultural accommodations 
were deduced from observational and interview data contained in field 
notes of on-site observers. This included necessary Inputs regarding 
time, staffing, student characteristics, and the cultural values, espe- 
cially the Institutional norms of the school system within which the 
project operated. 

Organizational Arrangements ; That a project must adapt to or change 
an organizatlion for project implementation has often been noted (Gross, 
Giaquinta, and Bernstein, 1^71; Smith and Keith, 1971). The organizational 
arrangements required* for an in-school work experience program Involve 
establishing a work ^perience team, selecting students, and negotiating 
a management plan. 

The work experience team at site 1 included a work experience 
specialist and an assistant who worked with a support team of one to three 
people in each of five high schools. This team took responsibility for 
\ 




TABLE 4 

THE CONTEXT FOR PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Arrangements Affecting Feasibility 

A. Organizational 

1. Work experience team source ^ 

2. Student selection process 

3. Management plan ^ 

B. Temporal ^ -vV^ 

1. Work experience activity 

2. Coping skills activity 

3. Proposal deadlines 

4. Program design 

Arrangements Affectinjg Congruen/^e 
A. Personal 

1. Role models 

2. Student selection criteria 



/ 



B. Cultural 

V 

1. Work experiencG acadomic, credit and pay 

2. Acceptance by Qchool personnel 
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working out the details of the program wltKUr each Gchool. - This taom 
was composed of "outsiders." l.e,. Individuals hired by the project funds 
and not regular classroom teachers. This becomes significant when con- 
8ldaring the policy Issue of how to change what schools do fot the CETA- 
♦eligible youthv Another tack might have been to Involve regular teachers 
as part of the support team, thereby increasing the potential for 
absorption or acceptance of the exemplai^y project into the regular school 
curriculum. 

In interviews the team expressed that the selection process succeeded 
better the"" first year thAn the second. The number of program dropouts 
increase^ during the second year. The team attrlbutofl this In part to 
the decreased amount of control over who entered th^j^rogram, owing in 



part to tReTr reduced staff, program and consequent decreased potential 
for contact with the student population. 



Temporal Arrangements : Temporal arrangmnents necessary for Implementing 
school work-experience programs includ^rtimo for the work experience 
activity, the coping skills activity, for proposal writing, and for 
designing the program: Lundgrun (1972) stresses temporal realities as 
one 'df^the^raost important "f rode factors" influencing teaching plans in 
the school. The curriculum plan at one site explicitly stated that students 
wtare to be paid for 80 hours of work over a two-nnonth period after school 
and oh the weekends. The "job-seeking skills" and "job placement" 
activities that preceded the work experience were also after school hours. 
The "coping skills" sessions were planned to coincide with the^ two months 
©f the Job experience. The plains stated that this time should come during 
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regular classes on a rotating basis and included a sample school 

■* 

schedule illustrating how student schedules accommodated for the class . 

\ t 
over the nine week period. This was the only formal project time for 

possible teaching/learning moments where the studiea||^ had an opportunity 

to integrate their work experience i^ the compan^gof the teacher. All 

five projects used after-scho^ time for the work* experience activity. 

The time ^*llowed for writing the proposal, hiring staff, and 

writing curriculum* plans was quite brief. The staff were requested to - 

add the work experience activity to the original proposal. The ability 

to quickly generate a program Resign that could be disseminated tp career 

awareness teams in five:high schools was possible in part because of the . 

administrative supports of the parent project. Such a management plan 

might also explain the nuts and bolts appearance of the curriculum " 

ipanual. 

A second site had plans to conduct coping skills activities along 
with the work experience, but the project had difficulties with imple- 
mentation. The vagueness of plans and the wish to individualize 
instruction for ^ach student contributed to etaff "bum-out" and turnover. 

Personal Arrangements ; ,|(Vttention given to the personal context for 
a particular curriculuni takes into account the importance of char ac- * 
teristics of the teachers and students. One project aimed to expose 
students tb working adults as possible role models. The work-experience 
team members were long-term school people (fex-teacher, counselors, 
reading specialists) but not part of the regular high school teaching 
staff. The federal grant requirements stated that ttie jobs had to be in 
the public rather than private sector, thereby limiting exposure to 
supervisors in the service professions*. 



Th^tudents chosen for the work experience had to be "CETA^J^lgible , " 
meaning that their income must be below the lower standard of living fcft 
their geographic region. However, the selection criteria in the manual ^ 
included student applications, interviews, an'd attendance record, 'and 
recommendations from teachers, counselors, and the school dean. The 
recommendation form included items to be rated on a scale of 1-5: v 
dependability, promptness, cooperative attitude, self -motivated, well-^grootined, 
neat, student would bfeief it. These selection crlteri^i more likely helped 
the project select those poor youth who w€re likely t© succeed with minimal 
supervision and who were not high risk drop-outs. ' ^ 

■* - ■ 

Cultural ' Arrangements^ ; The culture of thejr^rfchools contains values ^ 

that influence the institutional a?:rangements tor pro-aiding an education 

to youthi Some of those values (academic credit and pay fbt work' 

experience, and time cards) were discreetly challenged by dne project.. 

Teachers were approached individually about grarfting academic (jredit , 

•rather than through discussion of the issues and implic^ions In public 

* 

forums.' The project depended upon cooperation from classroom teachers 

at several points. Indeed these teachers could be seen as the gatekeepers, 

able to issue academic credit for the work experience according to the 

contract t^rms agreed to with the students, and they also could accommodate 

the students involved in training by making it easy for them to attend a 

session during their class. Yet the project never secured formal entry 

into the schools by a vote o^r^by negotiating the terms of entry before 

approaching individual teachers about academic credit or excused absences. 

Rather, this ipotential curticulum change illustrates the slow decision- 

making process that Kirst and Walker (1971) have described as "disjointed 

* 

incrementalism J' ^ 
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Practical Implications ; Doyle and Ponder (1977) identify three 

criteria for determining the practicality of curriculum proposals. 

They are "instrumentality," "congruence," and "cost," Cost is not 

considered here, though this is an ultimate consideration, as the exemplary 

projects were funded for between one and two "years, in many cases 
♦ ■ 

to be continued by school systems or community agencies after that time^. 

Instrumentality, in ef f ect, e:}?plains the ability of a project's pro- 
posal to be made feasible by teachers or services deliverers: 

That is, a change proposal must describe an innovation pro- 
cedure in terms whi^eh depict classroom contingencies... 
cofnmunicating the inn'ovation in procedural, ecologically 
relevant terminology (p. 77). 

Site 1 stated the organizational arrangements necessary for implementation 

in their curriculum manual. Another site was unable to clarify these 

organizational arrangements because of a vague design, lack of time, 

and changing personnel. The three remaining sites implemented 

projects that focused on placements without a curriculum ojx^ "coping 

skills." The organizational arrangements for one, involving three 

bureaucracies to develop plans as well as methods for 

cooperation, resulted in delayed implementation. A management 

plan outlining the decision-making authority and responsibility would 

l^ve made the proposal more feasible. The other two required less 

» complex organizational arrangements and could be implemented along 

the statements in the proposal. 
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Doyle and Ponder's notion of congruence referred to the "•perceived 

match between the change proposal and prevailing conditions" (p. 78). 

One site ^ain experienced difficulty In this area pattly because the 

project Intended to help a minority group overcome ^ployment problems 

^ by teaching work values recognfeed or perceived as rejected^ by their 

jculture. This suggests that projects striving to Implement programs 

based on values not congruerit with those held by the local community will 

encounter obstacles along the way. 

In conclusion, Doyle and Ponder's comments are applicable^ to the 

Importance of the context variables highlighted in thl« section^ 

From the standpoint of curriculuiB! effectiveness, policies 
stressing localization or development and implementation 
'within a specific setting, such as a single school or similar 
classrooms within a school, would seem to have a greater 
chance of Impacting practice because of the heightened ecq- 
loglcal validity resulting from the increased attention to 
context variables (p. 80). 

T--^- Sugiiary : \ This section found that organizational, temporal, personal 
and cultural arrangements need to be made for successful project Imple-^ 
mentation of the curriculum design. In particular, the design should be 
feasible and congruent with the cultural expectations and norms of the 
ocal community and school system. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
fKl» study aHdredmes t^ the: <nre«tt<m of vitidaoiPjrk 

e|[]^i£iMerFrOgriiBei: design- andP^l^^^ of the 

study is to help those respoivslble for youth employment programs to 
identify points in program ^design and implementation where they can 
.increase the quality of the educational experience that participants will 
have . 

fivli VOrk 0Xjf!^erience programs provided written program materials, 
observations,' and intexrviews used for case studies in this report. The 
data was collected for the Youthwork National Policy Study conducted 
by a research team at Cornell University. The framework to assess the 
quality of the programs under consideration was developed from curriculum 
theory and analysis, as its chief concern is the form and content of • 
educational activities. A second concern of program design examined 

was the influence of the implementation process on curricular 'decisions. 

f 

The fi^tildy ctmslstcd of four parts: I. Curriculum Design: The Set 
of Learning Activities; II. Curriculum Principles: Assessing the 
Design; III. Concepts and Behaviors: Assessing the Content; and IV. 
Context for Implementation: The Art of the Practical. 



I. Curriculum Design; The Set of Learning Activities 

StuimtM «pent tlii# ill f i many mm fivi diff«t«it Tj^ pirpigram 
mt.xX'hxtWm* TRfte i|«te: (41 Job-seeking skills; tZyJob placement; 
(3^/ Work experience; (4^ Coping skills; and (SV/Task skills. Three 
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sites offered job*seeklng skills that Included development of Interviewing 
skills, writing a resiime, and completing job applications* 

All sites had job placement and work experience activities as part 
of their program. The role of the program staff in the job placement 
activity was described as broker or counselor. The broker matched students 
In jobs alVeady Identified by a job dev-e^loper, employment computer, or 
personal contacts. The job Counselor spent more time than the broker trying to flfi^ 
placements compatible with the Interests of the student and hblped 
with additional matters such as transportation and employer contact. 

The work experience activity wais defined as whAt youth did in a job 
placement. Activities were site dependent rather than program dependent. 
All work experience took place after school hours. 

Two sites offered classroom sessions on coping skills Concurrent 

with the students' time in the work experience. Walther (1976) first 

Identified the term that describes the activities found in these project 

sessions: - ' 

Copjlng skills are defined here as ^those competencies which 

pemit the Individual to function within formal or Informal ^ 

social groups. Included are developing and executing plans, 

working with others, controlling Impulses, processing and 

interpreting information, communication, problem solving, 

and working within an authority structure (p. 65). , * 

Methods of classroom instruction included fllmstrlps, discussions and 

role playing. 

One site emphasized task skills, another category from Walther 
(1976). This entailed instruction In job-related skills from the work ' . 

site supervisor. 

1. A proposal and project design for work experience programs should 
differentiate among the typea of - learning activities to be Included. 

46 
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This will serve to make clear the range of services provided in 
programs. A recommended set of ^earning activities for a cairrlculi 
design contains: (1) Job-seeking skills; (2) Job placement; (3) Work ' 
ejitperience; and (4) Task skills. , 
2. Project designs should distinguish between the role of broker, or ; 
job counselor that they anticipate project staff members to play, 
jm counselors spent more time with youth in the placement princess. 
While this role is more costly to fund, students benefit from the 
attention given to a careful placement that takes into account their 
needs and interests. On the other hand, the broker could refer large 
numbers of students to jobs already identified. 

II. Curriculum Principles; Assessing the Design 

Dewey's (1938) principles of continuity and interaction introduced & 
way of assessing the educational value and structure of the set of learning 
activities in work experience programs. 

Interaction meant that the program adapted to the "needs and capa- 
bilities" o£ the learners. Several mechanisms enhanced opportunities 
for interaction to take place: (1) a careful job placement that suited 
the interests of the learner; (2) opportunities for reflection on the 
actual work experience, particularly through activities such as coping 
skills; and (3) teacher/counselors and work site supervisors who interact 
frequently with the student. 

The role of staff as job counselors allowed greater attention to the . 
matching of student and job placement. The role that staff played as broker 
at one project enabled them to channel several hundred students to 
private sector openings. 
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0pportunltia8 for reflection on what was learned. through the work 
experience were not abundantly apparent at the five programs^ An obvious 
programmatic mechanism that could be used for critical reflection would 
be the coping skills activities. Such activities could use the 
actual experiences of youth In the workplace as a frame of reference for 
role playing, discussions and introduction of new concepts, attitudes 
and skills. This would promote a deeper understanding of their daily 
experiences. . 

Teacher /counselors and work site supervisors whd Interacted frequently 
with students were in a better position to assess the response of the 
student to the Job placement* and consequently, to restructure the Job 
responsibilities, to counsel and advise, or to change the placement. 

The principle of continuity at work in the program design meant that 
the program paid attention to leading one learning activity to another 
and integrating the activities into a whole. The sequencing of the set 
of learning activities served as one mechanism to implement the principle 
of continuity. The job-seeking skills and placement activities naturally 
led to locating a work experience. The coping skills activity could 
serve as a rich and logical resource for designing programmatic oppor- 
tunities for reflection that link the work experience to these classroom 
GGsoiono. 

As with the principle of interaction, the role of the teacher/ 
counselor and work site supervisor emerged as key to programmatic 
decisions that enhance the principle of continuity, ouch as changes 
in activities, increasing responsibility, counseling, or changing the 
worksite. 
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1. Program staff and proposal authors should use the principles of con- 
tinuity and Interaction as suggested by Dewey (1938) to guide the 
design of their work eKperience, programs • 

2. Interaction means that the projgram design is adapted to the "needs 
and capabilities" of the learners. Programmatic mechanisms that will 
enhance opportunities for interaction to take place are a careful 
Job placement process, opportunities for reflection on the actual 
work experience, and frequent adult interaction with the students. ' 

3. The coping skills activities would be an obvious opportunity for 
critical reflection on the work experience. 

4. Teacher/counselors and work experience supervisors should be in 
£requent contact with students during the work experience so as to 
counsel and advise, to restructure the job responsibilities, and to 
change the placement if necessary. " - 

5. The principle of continuity means that learning activities build 
upon each other. Programmatic mechanisms to enhance continuity 
Include sequencing of the set of learning activities so that what 
is learned or experienced in one activity is reused in another. 

6. Proposal reviewers should make judgments about the educational 
value of work experience programs by using the principles of - 

• continuity and interaction. J 

III. Concepts and Behaviors; Assessing the Content 

Tlio concepts and behaviors to be learned at the five work experience 
programs were not clearly and systematically included In the program 
design. A detailed analysis- of the curriculum guide used at ^ne site 
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allowed a listing of concepts and behaviors from which a critique could 
be made. * 

Four sets of concepts were inferred from the curriculum guide: 
economy, self -awareness, human relations, ^ and the workplace. They 
appeared reasonable to be included in a work ^perience curriculum. 
Some reoccurred in several learning activities, utilizing the principle 
of continuity in program design. However; all concepts remained at a 
fairly elementary level and were not developed systematically. 

It is interesting to note the absence of. some potentially valuable 
concepts, such as initiative, creativity, responsibility, and 
cooperation. Their^absence emphasizes tfiq^ importance of having program 
staff consciously decide upon a set of concepts to teach through a 
work experience program. 

An analysis of cognitive and affective behaviors inferred from 
the curriculum using the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives revealed 
an unsystematic treatment of lower level skills. 

In conclusion, attention to the principles of continuity and 
interaction when designing the curricular concepts and behaviors 
intended to be learned would help program staff assure that the work 
experience program provides an equal educational opportunity for 
students, rather than a lower level, lower expectations tracking program 
for potential drop^-outs. 

1. In order to understmid work experience programs as learning experience 
attention must be explicitly given in the program design to the 
concepts and behaviors that learners arc expected to develop."^ 
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2. Reasonable concepts to be developed in a program design include 
economy, self-awaren<e8s , human relations and the workplace. 
Additional concepts might be initiative, creativity, responsibility, 
and cooperation. 

3. Program planners should provide for a systematic development of concepts 
and behavior^, rather than restricting §uch development to lower 
levels. 

IV. Context for Implementation; " The Art of the Practical ' 

This section outlined organizational, temporal, personal, and cultural 
arr^g^ents In the project's context that enhance project implementation. 
Such arrangements needed to be negotiated with the related institutions 
or bureaucracies, such, as school systems, CETA, and the worksites. 

The organizational arrangements included the choice of a work 
experience team. The decision to hire school personnel or "outsiders'* 
seems to lessen ttie ability of the project to change what schools do for 
CETA -eligible youth in the long run. 

The necessity of a clear , mutually satisfactory management plan 
also surfaced. One project that depended upon the cooperation of three 
bureaucracies experienced a delayed implementation because of lengthy 
negotiations about project plans. A managGroent plan would enhance the 
project's feasibility. ^ 

A third important organizational arrangement is the process of 
student selection for the! projects. One site found that increased 
contact with the student Wdy lessened the drop-out rate of students 
who joined the work experience project. 



Temporal arrangements that need to be made are a feasible time frame 
for responding to a request for a proposal; time for staff to develop a 
program design In the event that one is lacking; and clearances with 
school personnel about schedules for thd classroom sessions of 
learning activities and the actoial work experience. 

Personal arrangements th^t need to be met include considerations 
of teachers and work site supervisors as role models. Limiting these 
models to the service professions of the public sector means that 
exposure to the world of work is likewise limited. 

Criteria for selecting the CETA eligible should also assure that 
the project not exclude students who would need supervision and be 
high»-risk drop-out a 

Cultural arrangements for project implementation revealed that the 
projects needed clearance from the schools for the particular institutional 
arrangements such as academic credit and pay for work experience, as well 
as acceptance of the project idea by school personnel. In addition, 
project aspirations and values not congruent with those of the local 
community may result in delayed or difficult Implementation. 

1. Project operators need to make organizational, temporal, personal and 
cu^^tiral arrangements with the related Institutions to enhance project 
implementation. 

2. Organizational arrangements include the staffing of a work experience 
team with school personnel or non-school personnel. Such a choice 
has implications for impacting upon the long-term service delivery 

of school personnel. 



3. A management plan would enhance the pr^ect's foasiblllty by making 
institutional interrelationships and authority clear at the outset. » 

4. Methods for student selection need to be outlined, as staff need to • 
weigh t^e time they have for each of the alternatives. 

5. Temporal arrangements include time for proposal writing' and for 
completing a viable program design. Staff must also make 
clearances with school personnel about the use of project time during 
school time. 

6. Personal arrangement® involve decisions about role mddels for youth, 
that is, the characteristics of teachers and work site supervisors. 
Also, criteria for student selection should not exclude the potential 
drop-out, high-risk student. 

7. Project staff need to examine the. cultural norms and assumptions of* 
the project for possible cotrflict with those of the school or local 
community. Such conflict would impede or delay implementation. 
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